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Editorial: 


SPRING HOUSECLEANING 


annual campaign called “spring housecleaning.” 

Under her vigorous leadership and work, the 
home is cleaned from attic to basement. Itis the time 
for throwing out useless and wornout articles. 

Public welfare departments might well follow the 
lead of the housewife. Staff morale is greatly af- 
fected by the cleanliness and attractiveness of the 
office. Money spent for paint ér wallpaper pays divi- 
dends. Pleasant surroundings mean more efficiency. 

Perhaps we need to review our forms and records. 
Do we really need all those copies that we make of 
some forms? What about those old case records that 
take up needed space in row after row of filing cabi- 
nets? What material has lost its usefulness and could 
be thrown away? 

What about our ‘procedures and policies? How 
long has it been since they were analyzed to see if 
they are the best for today’s job? The public welfare 
program is always changing. Our procedures must 
change also. Likewise, our concep . of the purposes 
of the public welfare program and how to best 
achieve these purposes are modified from time to 
time. Our work must reflect these modifications. 
Perhaps we need to “clean-up” some of the ways we 
work. 


Ts MONTH the American housewife wages that 


‘a 


Since budgeting is one of the important procedures 
for all public welfare agencies, it would be well if 
each of us would compare our budget procedures and 
schedule with the standards recently set forth by the 
APWA Committee on Assistance Standards. This 
Committee’s report was published in the February 
issue of Pustic Wexrare. As this report mentions, 
budget schedules should be reviewed at least once a 
year and adjusted to current prices. Perhaps this is 
one of the things we need to do in our spring 
clean-up. 


Some agencies haven’t reviewed their job classi- 
fications since these were established almost ten years 
ago. Too many of us still issue stereotyped statistical 
reports without an adequate and interesting explana- 
tion of what all these figures mean. Caseload man- 
agement deserves serious consideration. Prevention 
of dependency needs more of our attention: Other 
examples might be given of practices that need to be 
brought up-to-date. 


Every agency and every person in public welfare 
wants to do the best possible job. This requires a 
periodic reyiew of our work. When we find useless 
and unnecessary work, records, procedures and prac- 
tices, we should have a “spring housecleaning.” 
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Los Angeles Coordinates [ts Licensing 


by Maurice J. OstoMeEL, Assistant Executive Secretary 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, California 


to a coordinated community-wide program for 

inspecting and licensing institutions and board- 
ing homes for aged persons and children, day nur- 
series, schools and other child care facilities. City 
and county ordinances are being coordinated with the 
standards of the state licensing authority. The several 
administrative departments concerned are actively co- 
operating with one another on a day by day, situation 
by situation, basis. Two salient ingredients in this 
development have been first, a paramount interest in 
the weifare of the children and the aged persons 
using these agencies, and second, a suitable instrument 
for a community-wide approach. 


L* ANGELES COUNTY appears to be well on the way 


A firm foundation for common agreement was 
provided by the deep and sincere concern of all 
parties, that whatever arrangements were finally 
achieved, be based on the benefit of the persons using 
these services. 


Many of the State, County and City departments 
concerned, and a number of the homes, institutions 
and nursery schools and agencies placing children in 
these facilities were members of the Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles. The Council therefore 
provided a neutral ground upon which all the impor- 
tant elements could meet and was the instrument for 
a communtiy-wide approach to this problem. 


Somesopy AsKED For A Law 


HE COMMUNITY’s interest was focused in December 
T ioe, when a number of agencies raised questions 
about an ordinance proposed by the City Health 
Department. At the request of interested parties, the 
Welfare Council created a Joint Committee on 
Licensing. Through this, agreements were reached 
on: a statement of general basic principles pertaining 
to inspecting and licensing; an operating agreement 
for the administrative departments concerned; the 
ordinance to be proposed by the City Health Depart- 
ment; the ordinance to be proposed by the County 
Health Department; and the “model” ordinance to 
be proposed by the County Health Department to 
the 40 municipalities it serves by contract. 


The dramatic element in this story is the way in 
which wide differences of viewpoint were resolved. 
At the outset the health representatives contended 
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that conditions in the homes and institutions were 
so bad that comprehensive local legislation, includ- 
ing a permit and fee system, was imperative. Af- 
fected agencies were equally vigorous in opposition. 
They felt the proposed measure would involve too 
much red tape. While they agreed there were a few 
bad situations, these agencies believed that all homes 
should-not be penalized on account of a handful. The 
child placing agencies were also afraid they would 
lose some of their facilities. These agencies were 
particularly concerned that permits and fees not be 


required of homes caring for a small number of 
children. , 


Resolution of these differences didn’t come easy. It 
took good will, an appropriate community instrument 
and hard work. The hard work included thirteen 
meetings of from two hours to a full day and much 
individual effort. The final agreements were a com- 
promise, but they were unanimously adopted. 


The significance of these community agreements 
is indicated by the fact that approximately 50,000 
children and aged persons in Los Angeles County 
use these institutions, homes, nurseries, schools and 
child care centers, 


A Brier History 


EFORE Givinc further details, a brief history of 
B licensing in the county and state may be helpful. 
In 1913 a state law made licensing the responsibility 
of the State Department of Social Welfare. By in- 
formal agreement, the Los Angeles City Health De- 
partment continued licensing children’s boarding 
homes and child care facilities. A local ordinance of 
1906 had embarked the City Health Department on 
this program. The Los Angeles County Public Wel- 
fare Commission was created in 1915 to approve 
homes in which county funds were expended. 


In 1925 the state law was amended to allow the 
State Department to delegate responsibilities to an 
accredited agency. Accordingly, the Health Depart- 
ment was formally accredited for the City of Los 
Angeles and the Los Angeles County Public Welfare 
Commission for county territory. However, in 1932 
budget difficulties obliged the City Health Depart- 
ment to discontinue licensing boarding homes. It 
continued to inspect children’s institutions, day nur- 
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series and boarding schools. 

As an interim arrangement from 1932 to 1936, the 
private child placing agencies inspected foster board- 
ing homes, and the State Department issued licenses 
on the basis of their reports. In 1942 the County 
Public Welfare Commission became the accredited 
agency of the State Department to inspect and license 
foster homes in the whole of Los Angeles County, 
including Los Angeles City. 

The Los Angeles City Attorney ruled in 1944 that 
the City Health Department was without jurisdiction 
to inspect foster homes and institutions, since the 
state law preempted the field. Thereupon, the City 
Health Department discontinued both the regular 
inspection services for children’s institutions, day 
nurseries and boarding schools, and the special in- 
vestigations of homes it had provided when called 
upon by the licensing authority. 

The following year, by addition to the Welfare 
and Institutions Code of the State, local authorities 
were. authorized, within the reasonable exercise of 
the police power, to prescribe standards of sanitation; 
health and hygiene. This could be done by local 
health permit. It was stipulated that such local ord- 
inances and regulations not be in conflict with pro- 
visions of the Welfare and Institutions Code. The 
same facilities licensed by the State Department of 
Social Welfare or its accredited agency were covered 
by this law. 


Present PRACTICES 


© MUCH For history. Present practices are as fol- 

lows: Licenses are issued on the basis of review 
of program by staff of the State Department of Social 
Welfare or its accredited agency, the Los Angeles 
County Public Welfare Commission. 

The division of responsibility is as follows: The 
County Public Welfare Commission licenses foster 
family homes offering twenty-four hour care for fif- 
teen or less aged persons or children; foster family 
homes for ten or less children where only day care 
is involved; foster family homes for parents and chil- 
dren, for six or less children or not more than four 
family groups. The State Department of Social Wel- 
fare itself issues all other licenses for facilities classi- 
fied as institutions for children under sixteen and 
aged persons over sixty-five not subject to jurisdiction 
of the State Department of Mental Hygiene or the 
State Department of Public Health. 

The State Department of Mental Hygiene licenses 
all homes and institutions, including those for chil- 
dren, for mentally deficient, alcoholics, drug addicts 
and epileptics, mentally ill or insane. The State De- 


partment of Public Health licenses maternity homes, 
private hospitals, convalescent homes and homes for 
physically handicapped persons whether aged or chil- 
dren. 

The State Department of Social Welfare had de- 
veloped a set of standards for each type of foster home 
or institution for which it or its accredited agency 
had responsibility. These contain both minimum 
requirements and suggested desirable criteria. In 
developing these standards, the State Department of 
Social Welfare had consulted the State Department 
of Public Health relative to appropriate requirements 
on health, hygiene and sanitation. 

When the initial application for institutional license 
was received, clearance was requested of the State 
Fire Marshal’s Office. Normally, inspection was made 
by the local fire department, which dealt ‘directly 
with the applicant if instructions for corrections were 
necessary. Otherwise, the clearance went to the li- 
censing authority. Under this arrangement in its 
license the State Department might authorize, for 
example, only thirty-five children in an institution, 
if that seemed appropriate in the light of social wel- 
fare factors even though the fire department's clear- 
ance had approved forty. 

The licensing authority asked for an inspection by 
the appropriate health department whenever this 
technical help was deemed desirable. 


ConsuLTATive APPROACH 


N GENERAL, the State Department or its accredited 
| agency viewed the licensing process as a tool for 
the gradual improvement of programs, The approach, 
therefore, was consultative rather than dictatorial. 
Referrals to the County District Attorney for prosecu- 
tion were made only in extreme cases. 

Since the State Welfare and Institutions Code re- 
quired that licenses be renewed annually, sufficient 
staff was important. In 1946, the State Legislature 
approved a subvention to local accredited agencies 
of $3 per month per license. This was raised to a 
maximum of $4 on a cost basis in 1947. This was 
designed to make sure that the accredited agencies 
throughout the state, including the Los Angeles 
County Public Welfare Commission, engaged ade- 
quate staffs to do the job. 

Such was the back drop when the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Licensing was organized to study the 
proposed ordinance. The statement of basic principles 
agreed upon by this committee, served as a yardstick 
for reviewing both this proposed City ordinance and 
the County ordinances. The committee also devel- 
oped an agreement to facilitate coordinated opera- 
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tions among the governmental units. 
Both the basic principles and the operating agree- 
ment may be of general interest. The first principle 
noted was that even though basic provisions for 
licensing were contained in the State Welfare and 
Institutions Code and amplified by administrative 
regulations of the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, it was appropriate for local authorities to de- 
velop their own ordinances covering health, fire, 
zoning and building requirements. These should be 
consistent with one another and with the State’s 
regulations, and be uniform, as far as possible, 
throughout the County. The Welfare Council was to 
be the formal channel through which this harmony 
was to be maintained, as changes were proposed or 
new problems arose. 


Ont AUTHORITY 


N REGARD To. the coordination of responsibilities for 
| licensing, permitting and inspecting, the following 
principles were established. It is basically’ sound to 
have one responsible authority (either the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare or its accredited agency) 
‘ through whom the license is issued. The inspection 
by the other authorities would provide “clearances” 
to that licensing authority and insure that require- 
ments regarding health, fire, zoning and building are 
met by the licensee. 

If it is not possible to centralize all clearances 
through the licensing authority, then there must be 
a clear understanding with the agency or home being 
licensed, that any local permit represents only clear- 
ance by the departments so specified and does not 
constitute the license which may be issued only by the 
authorized licensing authority. All local clearances 
and permits should be routed through one depart- 
ment of local government clearly charged with this 
responsibility. 

Closely related to these two principles was the point 
that enfotcefnent of flagrant violations of local re- 
quirements would be made by local agencies. Re- 
sponsibility for requesting these prosecutions by the 
local district or city attorney rests with the local de- 
partment of government involved. Advance notifica- 
tion to the licensing authority of this would be 
accomplished through copy of the statement of in- 
structions to the licensee, posing the alternative if 
these violations were not corrected. 

Another point was that there be a clearly defined 
intake procedure for a new applicant for a license, 
so that the several authorities would know about it 
and the applicant would know who had to be seen 
and in what order. The Los Angeles City Health 
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Department graciously offered to provide 5,000 copies 
of a statement for new operators. 

One principle noted the necessity, in developing a 
licensing program, of recognizing the essential dif- 
ferences between institutional and family settings. 
For purposes of establishing standards, local ord- 
inances might include homes for children or aged 
persons with six or less children or aged persons not 
related to the operator. However, by agreement, 
health permits and routine inspections were to be 
limited to homes where there were more than this 
number although special inspections would be made 
of smaller homes when requested by the licensing 
agency. It was agreed that there should be separate 
and special requirements for homes and institutions 
caring for infants under two years of age. 

There was agreement that nonprofit institutions 
should not be required to pay more than a token 
permit fee. 


Tue Operatinc AGREEMENT 


HE OPERATING agreement gave further substance 
pe elaboration to these basic principles. Thus, 
new operators are first routed to the appropriate 
licensing authority for discussion of pertinent matters 
of a social welfare nature. Where more than six 
children or aged persons would be cared for, the 
applicant would then secure assurances from the 
health and building departments that a contemplated 
building seemed to meet or could be made to meet 
the local requirements. Then the potential operator 
would formally file an application for a license. At 
this point, fire and health clearances are requested by 
the licensing authority. Instructions by these depart- 
ments are to be sent the applicant. Clearances are to 
go directly to the licensing authority. A copy of each 
license issued is to be sent to the appropriate health 
department. The health department is to consult with 
the State Department of Social Welfare or the Public 
Welfare Commission concerning the capacity and age 
range before it issues its permit. 

Provision was made for the licensing authorities to 
send lists of currently licensed facilities caring for 
more than six persons to the appropriate health de- 
partment. Requests for clearances from the health de- 
partment were to be made for pending applications, 
both new and renewals. 


Tue CoMMITTEE 


HE PRocEss BY which these community agreements 
Ree reached is interesting. As stated before the 
channel for the community's interest was the Joint 
Committee on Licensing, created by the Welfare 
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Council at the request of its Child Welfare Division. 
The chairman was James E. Ludlam, a young vigor- 
ous attorney who was vice president of the large volun- 
tary non-sectarian child placing agency. The Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Welfare Council served as 
secretary. The committee was composed of 50 indi- 
viduals representing units of government directly con- 
cerned, operators and agencies using the homes. There 
were also representatives from the Child Welfare, 
Family and Adult Services and Health Divisions of 
the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles, and 
from’ Pasadena, Long Beach and: Santa Monica Wel- 
fare Councils. 

On learning of the creation of this Joint Committee, 
the City Health Department cooperatively requested 
the City Council not to act on its proposed ordinance. 
This was the first of many tangible evidences that this 
Department as well as the County Health Depart- 
ment, the County Public Welfare Commission, the 
State Department of Social Welfare and the many 
others who participated, had as their paramount in- 
terest whatever type of inspection system would be 
most beneficial for the children and aged persons. 


This Joint Committee met in January 1948. Repre- 
sentatives from the City Health Department told what 
they wanted and why. They illustrated how the per- 
mit and fee system was useful in inspecting , restau- 
rants. The value of local legislation to buttress enforce- 
ment was afirmed by County Health Department 
representatives. The State Department representatives 
pointed out some of the real problems, including the 
possibility an operator might confuse the health per- 
mit for a license. Whether foster homes having a 
small number of children should have routine health 
inspections was discussed. The participation in the 
discussion was general and a number of problems 
were explored. It became clear that there was general 
agreement that the coordination of the licensing and 
inspecting operations of the various departments was 
highly essential. 

It should be noted that at no time in the discussions 
was the fundamental question raised of whether a 
licensing system itself was sound. That was taken for 
granted throughout. Before the work of the Commit- 
tee was concluded, a total of fifteen different principles 
were agreed upon. These in turn served as touch- 
stones against which the ordinances were evaluated. 


THREE OrDINANCES 


ECAUSE OF LEGAL requirements it was necessary to 
develop three separate and differently worded or- 


: dinances, one for the City of Los Angeles, one for un- 


incorporated county territory and the other for the 40 
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other cities which the County Hospital serves by con- 
tract. They were, however, substantially the same. As 
an example, the operator could rest assured that if the 
State Department required the beds to be three feet 
apart, the local requirements would be identical. 

Exhaustive and detailed efforts were expended on 
the three ordinances which, as one doctor phrased it, 
were reviewed “word by word, line by line, and sen- 
tence by sentence.” Throughout there was a give and 
take, with the result the final drafts were adopted un- 
animously. 


An interesting sidelight is that in some cases, the 
representatives from the agencies affected by the local 
ordinances suggested more stringent requirements 
than those existing or proposed. The retroactive nature 
of the ordinances and other factors made it impossible 
to go °« far as these representatives wanted. 

One of the significant by-products was the spirit ot 
cooperation which seemed to develop quite naturally 
out of these meetings. The various departments began 
to know each other’s problems in a more intimate way. 
Specific situations were cited as the ordinances were 
studied and every effort exerted to make requirements 
practical. This in turn led to joint consultation after- 
wards on individual cases. A whole’ process of co-_ 
operation was started, which carried far beyond the ° 
original purposes of the Joint Committee on Licensing 
or its subcommittees. It was an extremely salutary de- 


velopment so far as the community was concerned. 


This spirit of cooperation and the logic of the situa- 
tion quite naturally pointed to the desirability of an 
operating agreement. So this was then developed by a 
subcommittee. The subcommittee’s negotiations ironed 
out the main differences. Its recommendations were 
accepted by the Joint Committee on Licensing, by the 
three functional divisions and by the Executive Board 
of the Welfare Council. 

An account of this community effort and under- 
standing was then communicated to the Board of City 
Health Commissioners, to the County Board of Super- 
visors and to the City Clerks or Managers of the 40 
municipalities. 

Subsequently, the Board of Health Commissioners 
and the City Council approved the ordinance. A num- 
ber of the 40 municipalities acted on the model ordi- 
nance, The County Board of Supervisors is now study- 
ing the proposed amendments to the Health Code 
with a good prospect for favorable action. * 

These developments have not yet run their full 
course. Requests have already come in that the sub- 
committee reconvene to pick up other threads it might 
profitably weave into this growing pattern of com- 
munity cooperation on licensing. 
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Introducing the New State Directors 


HE FOLLOWING STATE directors have assumed office 
‘[ snc January 1, 1949. The short biographical 

sketches are presented in order to introduce these 
new state administrators to their associate state direc- 
tors and to all public welfare people. 


ARKANSAS—MRS. HENRY BETHELL 


rs. BETHELL Is a native of Madisonville, Ken- 

tucky. She is a graduate of Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri, and has done graduate work 
at the University of Colorado. Following her grad- 
uation, she did kindergarten work in a social settle- 
ment in St. Louis. 


Mrs. Bethell has made her home in Little Rock, 
Arkansas for the past 34 years. For the last four 
years she has been a member of the State Board of 
Public Welfare. 

In Little Rock, Mrs. Bethell is a member of the 
Visiting Nurses Board, the Executive Club Board, 
and chairman of the Abigail Robertson Scholarship 
Fund which was established 25 years ago to provide 
a business education for young girls. During the war 
she was chairman of the Red Cross Nurses Aid. For 
the past 27 years she has been a teacher of the Young 
Couples Class of the First Methodist Church. This 
class has a membership of over 300. 

She was appointed by Governor Sid McMath of 
Arkansas as State Welfare Commissioner and as- 
sumed this position early in January. 


CALIFORNIA—MRS. MYRTLE WILLIAMS 


ALIFORNIA’s NEW State Welfare Director, Mrs. 
Myrtle Williams, was elected by the people of 
California in the General Election, November 2, 1948. 
She assumed her position January 1, 1949 under the 
provisions of Article XXV of the California Consti- 
tution, approved by the voters as Proposition 4. One 
of the provisions of this Proposition was the naming 
of Mrs. Williams as the State Director. The new law 
also provides that starting in 1950 the State Director 
shall be elected by the people for a four year term. 
Born and educated in the state of Missouri, Mrs. 
‘Williams went to California in 1927 and has since 
made her home there. Her husband, who died in 
1941, had real estate and mining interests in Cali- 
fornia which Mrs. Williams helped him manage. 


She became interested in security for the aged and . 


blind about ten years ago and later joined the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for Old Age Pensions. She was 


‘ 


elected secretary-treasurer of the board of trustees of 
this organization and has been active in forwarding 
its program. 

Mrs. Williams confesses a liking for golf, fishing, 
and horseback riding when she has time off from the 
duties of her new job. 


FLORIDA—MR. SHERWOOD SMITH 


M* SMITH, FOLLowINc his appointment by Gov- 
ernor Fuller Warren, assumed the office of Com- 
missioner, Florida State Welfare Board, on January 7, 
1949. 

He has many years experience in the field of social 
work. For 15 years he was director of the Jacksonville 
Community Chest and developed an enviable record 
with that agency, one of the largest Chests in Florida. 
Before becoming director of the Jacksonville Chest, 
he was for several years executive secretary of the 
Florida Tuberculosis Association. 

The State’s Welfare Commissioner is a past presi- 
dent of the Florida State Conference of Social Work; 
past president of the Southeastern Conference of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils; for two years was chair- 
man of the Blue Ridge Institute for Southern Social 
Work Executives. 

He served with the U. S. Marine Corps in the first 
World War, and holds membership in one of the 
Jacksonville posts of the American Legion. During 
the recent war, he was loaned by the Jacksonville 
Community Chest to the Office of Civilian Defense 
and assisted in the organization of that wartime 
agency. 

Born in Seattle, Washington, he was educated at 
the University of Washington and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

He has long been active in boys’ work, including 
the Boy Scout program, and at one time was associate 
director of a YMCA camp at Juneau, Alaska. The 
Welfare Commissioner is a member of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, Jacksonville. 


ILLINOIS—MR. FRED K. HOEHLER 


PPOINTED BY Governor Adlai Stevenson as Direc- 
Aer, Illinois State Department of Public Welfare, 
Mr. Hoehler assumed his position in February of 
this year. Fred needs no introduction to the members 
of APWA as he has served as President of the Asso- 
ciation and also as its Director from 1936 to 1943. 

For the six years prior to becoming director of 
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APWA, Mr. Hoehler was Director of Public Welfare 
for Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio. In 1941 
he was appointed executive director of the Joint Army 
and Navy Commission on Welfare and Recreation. 
In 1943 when he left APWA, he joined the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. He 
was responsible for handling the problems of caring 
for civilians in the North African military campaign. 

Later he became director of the Displaced Persons 
Division of UNRRA. Upon his return to this coun- 
try, Fred became executive director of the Chicago 
Community Fund, and has served in that capacity 
since January 1946. 

Fred has a long list of accomplishments. The high 
regard in which he is held by all social workers is 
shown by his being elected as president of the 1943 
National Conference of Social Work. 

The Department of Public Welfare in Illinois is 
charged with the operation of 25 state welfare institu- 
tions and is responsible for 45,000 patients. The child 
welfare program is also a part of this state agency. 
Categorical and general assistance is the responsibility 
of the Illinois Public Aid Commission, but there is 
some talk that these two agencies will be combined 
by legislative action. 


OHIO—MR. J. H. LAMNECK 


M* LaMNECK’s APPOINTMENT as Director of the 
Ohio State Department of Public Welfare was 
announced on January 7 by Governor Frank J. 
Lausche. He is a native of Port Washington, Ohio. 
Following his graduation from high school, he started 
his career as a school teacher and became superin- 
tendent of the Port Washington schools. He studied 
law in his spare time and was admitted to the bar 
in 1918. 

When he was elected to his first political office in 
1924 as the Tuscarawas County Probate and Juvenile 


Court judge, he was the youngest probate jurist in 


the state. He was re-elected for four additional terms 
and resigned from this position following his eleva- 
tion to the Tuscarawas County Common Pleas Bench 
in 1943. Judge Lamneck gained national recognition 
in juvenile court work and many of his decisions in 
juvenile and probate court cases have been published 
in state and national legal journals. 

He is the former president of the Ohio State Pro- 
bate Judges Association and has served six terms as 
president of the Ohio Juvenile Judges Association. 

In recognition of his long and varied activities in 


‘the Moravian Church, he received an honorary doc- 


tor’s degree at Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania a few years ago. 


TENNESSEE—MR. J. O. MCMAHAN 


r. McManan ts A graduate of the Middle Ten- 

M nessee State College at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
and also the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. A temporary physical disability caused his 
retirement from the Army and he returned to Ten- 
nessee. 
After teaching school for a short period and study- 
ing law, he was admitted to the bar in 1932. He prac- 
ticed law at Manchester until 1937. In that year he 
joined the staff of the Tennessee State Department 
of Public Welfare as director of one of the regional 
offices. He has been on the staff of the department 
since that time, with the exception of a period of 
service with the Army during World War II. 

When he returned to the department after the war, 
he served as the first “Fair Hearings Officer” of that 
agency. Early this year he was appointed by the 
Governor as Commissioner of the state agency. 


WASHINGTON—MR. VERNE M. GRAHAM 


C TARTING wiTH public welfare work in 1932, Mr. 

Graham brings to his position of Acting Director 
of the Washington State Department of Social Se- 
curity, a wealth of experience under the various public 
welfare programs. Starting in January, 1933, Mr. 
Graham held successively more responsible positions 
with the State Emergency Relief Administration, the 
National Reemployment Service, and the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, predecessor of the present 
Department of Social Security. 


In 1937 he was appointed as Assistant Director in 
charge of the Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Employment Service. When these Divisions 
were set up as an independent agency, Mr. Graham 
remained with the Department of Social Security 
becoming Acting Director in 1941 and State Director 
in 1943. With a change in the state administration 
in 1945, Mr. Graham resigned. However, upon re- 
quest of the incoming administration and the new 
State Director, he accepted the position of Assistant 
Director. He continued in this capacity for a four 
year period until, following a change in state admin- 
istration, he was asked late in 1948 to once again 
become the Acting State Director. 


Born in Kansas, Mr. Graham went to Washington 
at an early age and received his grade and high school 
education there, with extension work in accounting 
and business administration. He is an overseas vet- 
eran of World War I and says that the Evergreen 
State gives practically unlimited scope for his hobbies 
of hunting and saltwater fishing. 
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Public Welfare Expenditures As A Sound Investment 


by a caseworker of a local 
Michigan public welfare department 


Editor's Note: The measurement of public welfare 
is its effect on people—as individuals, and as a com- 
munity. This case story dramatically describes the 
investment of public funds in one family and the div- 
idends received. Of course, the name of the family 
in the story is not the true name. The author has re- 
quested, in order to protect the family’s identity, that 
the author's name not be used. This request has been 
recognized but we wish to express our thanks for a 
case story that discusses what public welfare, skillfully 
administered, means to people and their community. 





MY Was LEFT desolate by the death of her mother 
A when she was a child. Her father remarried, and 
his wife was a woman who had no attention for 
the young girl, and resented any interest her father 
might show her, so that he, being a weak and careless 
man, abandoned any concern for her. She had no 
sisters nor brothers, had nothing, in fact, but the one 
thing which sustained her through life, the memory 
of her mother’s affection and the influence of her 
mother’s love and gentle teaching. These inspired the 
girl to better her situation and rise above the squalid 
condition into which the home had now fallen, so she 
grasped at education as the ladder by which she might 
climb to a more excellent life. 

When she was in her early teens, she went to live 
with a penurious farm couple, who expected her to toil 
beyond her strength, but gave her permission to attend 
school and furnished her with food and a few shabby 
clothes. The girl completed the first two years of high 
school and then went for one year to the county nor- 
mal, and received the certificate which in those days 
permitted her to teach in a rural school. 

Teaching was a joy to her; she loved to see young 
minds unfold, and loved to help other poor and strug- 
gling children. When she saw that she was successful 
in her chosen profession and realized that the people 
in the community recognized her success, she was 
indeed happy. Then something more came into her 
life; she met a man who loved her, and she loved him 
in return. 

He had only a grade-school education and he had 
no gift to strive for advancement, but he was kind, 
and he gave her the affection which had been missing 
from her life. They married and with their small sav- 
ings they bought a little house. She gave up teaching 


to keep the home, and children came. The husband 
worked at odd jobs in the town for a small wage, and 
there were many things to be bought for the children. 
The young couple heard stories about the high wages 
paid in factories in the city, so they sold their plain 
little house, made a payment on a house in the city 
and moved there, and the husband, Mr. Fairbanks, 
found work in a factory. They paid installments on 
the house, and more babies came. 


Move to a Fruir Farm 


HEN MR. FAIRBANKS became ill, and Amy saw that 
he could not stand factory conditions. She was 
ever the mainspring of the family, and she suggested 
that they move to a fruit farm, thinking that she and 
the children could carry on the heavy part of the work, 
to spare her husband’s failing strength. They traded 
their equity in the city house for an equity ina fruit 
farm two hundred fifty miles away, and moved there 
with their family. The depression was on; the fruit 
could not be sold except for a low price, the payments 
could not be met, and the fruit farm was lost. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairbanks huddled into such shabby rented quar- 
ters as they could find, with their six children, and she 
cherished a seventh beneath her heart, and kept the 
home warm with affection and hope. The husband’s 
health failed more and more; his was not the spirit 
that could endure the blows of fortune, and worry for 
the future of his family sapped his bodily strength. 
When Amy was arising from her confinement, he was 
taken to bed and knew he could never work again. 


Now in those days it was the policy of the commu- 
nity that no one should be allowed to starve rapidly, 
but that a little food be given to the most needy per- 
sons to keep them alive, perhaps until the depression 
should be over. In order to carry out this policy any 
person “of sound common sense” would call at home 
when application for aid had been made, urge the 
occupants to greater energy in their own behalf and 
give a grudging food order when circumstances be- 
came desperate. 


To the Fairbanks home came such an administrator 
of welfare funds, and announced that food would not 
be given to a household where a lazy man lay in his 
bed and refused to work, and that before the food 
order would be forthcoming the man must arise and 
be at work on the road. Mr. Fairbanks arose, despite 
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the pleas of his wife, and after working on the road 
for an hour was brought home dead. Amy went in- 
sane and was taken to the State Hospital. 


After a short time of treatment, it was announced 
that she could be released. Mr. Fairbanks had no 
brothers nor sisters, but some kindly cousins of his 
had taken the children in, and they now secured per- 
mission for Mrs. Fairbanks to live in an abandoned 
farmhouse a few miles from her former home. For 
widows with children there was such a thing as a 
“mother’s pension.” When they went to the court 
house to inquire about it they found that the name 
had been changed to “aid to dependent children” but 
it was much the same. They took Mrs. Fairbanks in 
to apply for it. The children were returned to her, a 
few at a time. The little check came in, much too 
small for the needs of the family, but it came with a 
heart-warming regularity. The old doctor in the com- 
munity gave his services without pay. The family was 
getting by. 


A More Liperat PLAN 


OW A CHANGE came. Welfare workers had been 
N going out and working with people, and they had 
learned strange things, and these things they reported 
to their departments and bureaus. When public off- 
cials heard what these welfare workers were saying, 
they believed some of ‘these things, and consented to 
try a more liberal plan of assistance. Right now, in the 
county where Mrs. Fairbanks lived with her children, 
was started what they called a “bureau of social aid” 
and a worker called on Mrs. Fairbanks. Here is what 
she found: 


A large, desolate old draughty house, set in a muddy 
barnyard, and entered by way of a porch that was 
falling away. A drab, nervous woman, constantly in 
motion, with a gray face and black, broken teeth de- 
noting malnutrition. Three thin, high-strung boys, 
who retreated to the upstairs at the approach of the 
worker, and four younger children who huddled 
around the stove in faded, shabby garments. The 
oldest of these was a girl, aggressive in her manage- 
ment of the household, which had fallen on her frail 
shoulders. Then, a younger boy whose occasional 
smile brought the only note of sunshine into the house. 
Next, a younger girl, frail and suffering from a suc- 
cession of colds,-headaches and sinus pains. Last, ‘the 
youngest girl, shy and abnormally nervous. 

The worker came happily, for she had news that 
there was a new and liberal policy, and that the 
monthly grant was to be increased to a degree almost 


unbelievable. Before her eyes she saw a large part of . 


the burden fall from the sagging shoulders of Mrs. 


Fairbanks. On the second visit, which occurred a few 
days later, the worker found that Mrs. Fairbanks had 
adjusted her plans to the new grant, although the 
plans must be limited to a little more fuel, quite a little 
more food, and a few of the most necessary articles of 
clothing. As she and the worker talked another plan 
crept in, a few rolls of bright wallpaper to replace the 
brown shreds which hung from the wall. 

Now that the worker was acquainted with Mrs. 
Fairbanks, she undertook to see what could be done 
for the children. All she had been able to notice about 
them was a sense of family solidarity, particularly 
among the three oldest boys, and most particularly 
between the two oldest boys. A talk with an under- 
standing school superintendent showed that he had 
been studying the situation and using great patience 
in dealing with the children. All were “B” students 
until the older ones reached high school, and then they 
became more and more beset with problems. They 
showed dislike for school, and inattention to their class 
work. They liked to play truant together, and work 
for a little money which they spent on an old bicycle 
and parts to repair it. 


Oupest Boy 


HE OLpEsT Boy had a remarkable talent for drawing 
|p painting, but he had now come to the place 
where he had lost interest even in that pursuit. The 
worker said the obvious thing, “It might be trouble 
with his eyes.” The superintendent said the same idea 
had occurred to him, but that the boy had had an eye 
examination given by the health department to all 
pupils in high school. Those with defective vision had 
been given cards to turn in to the principal, and this 
boy had brought in no card. 


Next the worker went to the grade school, and 
heard that the children were accustomed to make a 
“B” average. However, the oldest girl did not make 
friends because she was too aggressive, the second girl 
missed much time because of illness, and the youngest 
girl was so nervous that she was not getting’ much 
advantage of her kindergarden training. (Mrs. Fair- 
banks was sending all of the children into town school, 
though they had to walk a long distance, huddled to- 
gether in a flock in their inadequate clothing, the 
stronger ones helping the weaker along through the 
storm. She had determined to give them the best pos- 
sible schooling.) 


From the school, the worker went to call on the 
doctor, who said that Mrs. Fairbanks was still suffer- 
ing from schizophrenia with some degree of paranoia, 
and added that the two oldest boys were also develop- 
ing schizophrenia. The worker asked what could be 
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done, saying that perhaps remedies should be used to 
overcome Mrs. Fairbanks’ evident malnutrition, which 
must be contributing to her mental condition. The 
doctor said that it was not advisable to put her under 
treatment, because some of her delusions were in con- 
nection with medication, but that she must be built 
up through a steady improved diet. 


The two oldest boys must be separated from their 
mother, and from each other. This direction took the 
worker aback, because she did not see how it was to 
be carried out, especially without letting the mother 
or the boys know of their condition. The worker told 
the doctor, however, that Mrs. Fairbanks had said that 
these boys were too much of a problem for her, as she 
was unable to control them and worried constantly for 
fear they would get into trouble. The doctor said that 
she could get along with the five younger children, if 
something could be worked out for the two boys. 

One difficulty that had arisen was that one of these 
boys, justly or unjustly, had been accused of stealing 
and had been questioned about the missing articles. 
The other boy, not wishing to leave his brother alone 
in trouble, had deliberately gone out and stolen some 
things, to join his brother in his disgrace. 


Boys co To Camp 


MY OPENED THE way for the worker by asking that 
A a plan be made for the two boys. The worker 
asked them how they would like to work in the home 
of some families in town for their room, board and 
spending money, but they were definitely not inter- 
ested in such a proposal. The worker then told Mrs. 
Fairbanks that she would suggest CCC camp, but she 
knew how Mrs. Fairbanks’ hopes were set on an edu- 
cation for all of her children, and sending the boys to 
camp would necessitate their leaving high school. Mrs. 
Fairbanks had already thought of the camp, and said 
what the worker had been afraid to suggest, that the 
boys were getting little or nothing out of their school- 
ing at present. However, Amy had a faith which the 
worker did not share, that as soon as the boys became 
a little older they would see the value of an education 
and they would come home from camp and finish 
school. The worker pretended to share her optimism, 
and promised to take up the matter with the boys, 
particularly as this plan would tie in with a new 
hope which the worker cherished—that of moving 
Mrs. Fairbanks from her desolate home to a house of 
her own in town. 

The worker asked if the boys would like to go to 
CCC camp and use the allotment to buy their mother 
a home. They were interested immediately, and re- 
quested that arrangements be made at once, and that, 


of course, they be sent to the same camp. The worker 
said that she thought the latter request might be im- 
possible of fulfillment, but the boys’ eyes still shone 
at the thought of the new house. Then a shadow 
crossed the face of the oldest boy. Other boys from 
high school had gone to CCC camp, and all the boys 
in school knew about the regulations, “I’m afraid I'll 
never pass the eye examination,” said the oldest boy. 

The worker said she had asked the school superin- 
tendent about the boys’ health before approaching 
them about camp, and that he had told her of the eye 
examination which had been made. “I did get a card,” 
said the oldest boy, “and it was pretty bad. I tore it 
up because they would have told my mother about it, 
and she couldn’t afford to buy me glasses anyway.” 
Here was the explanation of his failure in classes and 
his loss of interest in his art work, but the worker did 
not stop to comment. Instead she mentioned the fact 
that a substantial amount of his pay was left in the 
hands of the boy at camp, and that if we could get 
the glasses on credit in time he could pay for them 
when he earned the money. 


Eye ExaMINATION 


FRIENDLY optometrist tested the boy’s eyes and 
A ordered the glasses on these terms, and all awaited 
the arrival of the spectacles impatiently. An hour 
before the examination for admission to camp, the 
optometrist telephoned that the glasses had come ‘in 
the mail. The boy was rushed over, and took reading 
tests for a half-hour to get accustomed to the glasses. 
The worker went back to her desk and held her 
breath, and after a time the boy came in and said he 
had passed. 

Now Mrs. Fairbanks came to the front once more 
with an admirable plan: she wished to buy the plain 
little house in which she and her husband started their 
married life. Overjoyed, the worker rushed to the 
doctor, who agreed that no one could have devised a 
method of therapy which would equal placing her in 
these surroundings. The worker pulled strings in all 
directions, and presently Mrs. Fairbanks was settled 
in the little home in town, with monthly payments 
coming in from the two boys in separate camps. Out- 
door work and hearty, wholesome food was building 
up the boys’ bodies, and the simple life removed: their 
nervous tension. 

The little house had suffered since it had passed into 
the hands of strangers, but once more the bureau of 
social aid had liberalized its policy, and now money 
was available to restore and improve the house. A 
well was dug, at last giving Mrs. Fairbanks the luxury 
(?) of abundant water to wash for her family; which 
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removed the gray tint which had always pervaded all 
their apparel and linen. A few new articles of simple 
furniture made their appearance in the home. 


Time ran on, and the house was paid for, and the 
boys’ terms in camp were up. The older boy came 
home, mature and sedate, to finish high school at 
twenty-one. The part-time job he had at once secured 
became a full-time job when he completed his school- 
ing. 


Joins THE MarINgs 


HE SECOND Boy still had too many unhappy mem- 
Tate of high school. Friends at camp were bent on 
joining the Marines, and he wished to go with them. 
Once more the worker held her breath. Mrs. Fair- 
banks decided to sign the necessary papers, as the boy 
could attend school in the Marines. The worker 
thought of the threat of oncoming war, and of Mrs. 
Fairbanks mental condition. The boy had completed 
his preliminary training and after Pearl Harbor was 
sent to the South Pacific. Mrs. Fairbanks was sorry, 
as a normal mother, worried, as a normal mother, but 
did not break down. The two years in her old home 
had completed her recovery. The boy was in the sec- 
ond force of Marines to land on Guadalcanal, and in 
the first wave to land on Bougainville. 


Wounded, but not seriously, he was returned to the 
United States. On his furlough, he scarcely wished to 
leave the house, his mother said proudly, and told his 
friends that if they wished to see him they must visit 
him at home. Twice he went out, once to take the 
whole family to a movie, “Guadalcanal,” and once to 
visit high school and turn in his credits. One more 
course was required for graduation, and that he com- 
pleted while receiving treatment in the hospital. In 
the hall of the high school hangs the picture of one 
graduate in uniform, and replete with’ campaign rib- 
bons and decorations. 


But before the landing in Guadalcanal, the boy re- 
ceived a letter from the brother just junior to him in 
age. The navy had made an offer of a four-year college 
course to the boys who could qualify, physically and 
mentally, and they must finish one term of college 
before they reached the age of eighteen. For this 
course the third boy had decided to try, but board and 


_ foom at college would cost forty dollars a month for 


the first term; the navy would then assume all expense. 
Would the second boy send the money to help his 
brother get a start? “You could have knocked me off 
the battleship with a piece of thistledown,” wrote the 
second. “My little brother a navy officer.” But he is. 
He was the only boy from the county to qualify under 
the program. On receiving his commission a year ago, 


he married a girl from a fine family. 


But to return to war days. The oldest boy was called 
in the draft, but was eligible only for limited service 
because of the condition of his eyes. The worker had 
a confidential talk with him, as he was now of re- 
sponsible age, and told him what the extent of his 
mother’s illness had been, and that she felt she needed 
him to lean on. He would have liked to join his 
brothers in service, and add an army uniform to the 
navy and marine uniforms in the family. But this 
ambition he gave up at the worker’s request, and the 
worker spoke to the draft board and he was deferred. 


CurLpren’s EarNINGS 


URING THIs TIME another liberal policy of the bureau 
) of social aid came to the help of the family. A son 
or daughter living at home was required to give only 
forty per cent of his or her income to the support of 
the family—that is, only that proportion of the earn- 
ings had to be deducted from the amount of the assis- 
tance grant. The oldest boy and the oldest girl were 
thus able to apply some of their own share to improv- 
ing the home and bringing it to a standard of living 
higher than a public assistance standard. For a time 
Mrs. Fairbanks, although improved in health, was not 
equal to managing on a rigid budget, and would have 
become nervous if thwarted in her plans for the ad- 
vancement of her children. The oldest son was pro- 
moted to manager of the establishment in which he 
worked. His money, and that of the oldest girl, was 
not: spent for pleasures outside of the home. They 
thought of things the whole family would enjoy, 
books, magazines, a record player and the best records. 


Two years ago, when the school commissioner was 
frantically raking the county for possible rural school 
teachers, someone thought of Mrs. Fairbanks. Once 
more the worker held her breath. There was strain 
during the first few months, but soon Mrs. Fairbanks 
again felt success in her profession within her grasp. 
She gave up her aid to dependent children grant when 
she went to work. Now, rosy, clear-skinned, bright- 
eyed and erect, she presides over her school or does 
her shopping, or drives her car to and from school. 


A year ago the oldest and third boys made their 
mother a proposition: she should sell her house, use 
the money to make a down-payment on a modern 
house, and the two sons would pay the balance. When 
the Fairbanks settled in their fine modern home, the 
oldest daughter produced her savings of one hundred 


" seventy-five dollars and announced that she was buy- 


ing a suite of furniture for the living room. This 
daughter enters college this fall, to become a teacher 
like her mother, which has been her ambition for 
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years. 


All the children greatly admire their mother, and 
say that the example she set by earning her own way 
through school is what has led them on to secure an 
education. The older ones have determined that each 
of the four younger children shall complete college. 
All of the younger children are healthy, happy, intel- 
ligent and well-adjusted. 

The example having been set forth, let us add a 
word or two to our title. Not “Public Welfare Ex- 
penditures as a Sound Investment,” but “Intelligent 
and Liberal Public Welfare Expenditures as a Sound 
Investment of Public Funds.” 


EXPENDITURES AND DivipENDS 


I" THE EXAMPLE, let us see what the public expendi- 


tures consisted of: CCC camps, adequate food and * 


clothing, warmth and light, conveniences, a water 
supply, bright wall paper and fresh paint. A case 
worker not overburdened with detail, so that she has 
time for real case work. A policy that permits the sons 
and daughters to retain a part of their earnings for 
personal and family advancement. 

Let use consider some dividends from the invest- 
ment. Mrs. Fairbanks was not returned to a mental 
hospital to be a public charge all of her life. The two 
older boys did not reach a public institution, either 
mental nor criminal, whither the two younger boys 
would certainly have followed them. The oldest girl 
did not become an aggressive, resentful personality. 
The second girl did not succumb to illness. The young- 
est girl did not develop into a psychotic adult. The 
State was relieved of an expenditure for institutional 
care which would have exceeded the sum which was 
spent to keep this family in moderate comfort during 
the five years they were on the liberalized aid to de- 
pendent children program. 


More dividend coupons: The community received 
the services of a rural school teacher at a time when 
it would have been impossible to secure them else- 
where. The Marine Corps received the strength and 
courage of another young marine, to throw against the 
enemy on hard-fought fronts at the time of our great- 
est national need—a strength which the boy would 
not have had, had not his diet been raised to adequacy 
during his years of physical growth, a courage which 
he would not have had, had he not the knowledge that 
he was fighting to protect a loving family in their 
comfortable home. Our new Navy, our first line of 
national defense, received an officer of intelligence and 
character. Our nation has also five other fine citizens 
coming from that home, who will be devoted to the 
interests of their country, because that country had 


thought of them in the time of their weakness and 
need. 

It is probable that these seven children will marry 
and raise families, as they were born of their parents’ 
love and each was received happily into the home, and 
they know what parental love and the affection of 
brothers and sisters can mean. So another dividend 
will be seven fine American homes, producing fine 
American citizens, and the influence of these homes 
will continue through all generations while our coun- 
try and government shall last. 

Last and perhaps least, the taxes the members of 
this family will pay during their earning years, even 
if none attains great wealth, will, every three years, 
amount to as much as the total expenditure of welfare 
funds on them, and without the expenditure of such 
funds, no member of the family would ever have been 
a taxpayer in any but a small degree. 


ComMMuNITY’s RECOGNITION 


oW, AS TO community recognition of the value of 
N the investment: The Governor of our State this 
year sent a call to each county to start a program for 
the improving of its home life. In the community in 
which the Fairbanks family lives, a public meeting 
was called by the school superintendent we have men- 
tioned, to be presided over by the commissioner of 
school. Delegates came from school districts, service 
clubs and other organizations. The caseworker came 
to represent her bureau (in her rough caseworker’s 
tweed) and Mrs. Fairbanks came to represent her 
school district (the rich fur collar of her finely tailored 
coat framing her rosy face) and went, smiling in 
friendly fashion, to sit by the caseworker. 

The school commissioner stated the purpose of the 
meeting, which was to get suggestions in order to 
draw up a program. He, himself, did not feel qualified 
to offer much in the way of advice to parents, as his 
only child was still an infant—but perhaps the super- 
intendent of schools ... ? The superintendent con- 
fessed that he had had no more experience as his only 
child was in the early grades. The problem to be met 
was how to interest older children and adolescents in 
the home, how to make it the center of attraction for 
them. Several business men and women club leaders 
were called on: some of those with one or two chil- 
dren were themselves in a quandary, as their sons 
and daughters shirked home duties and showed a 
continual desire for outside amusements. 

Heads turned and eyes wandered about the room in 
search of a truly successful parent, the eyes gravitated 
to Mrs. Fairbanks, and rested there. She had to rise 

(Continued on page 9) 














The Newest In Welfare Uffices 


by Bernice I. REeEp, Director 
Denver Bureau of Public Welfare 
Denver, Colorado 


, 


Editor's Note: We regret that it is not possible for 
us to print pictures of the model of the building or 
to publish the floor plans. Miss Reed and her staff 
have worked long and valiantly for much-needed new 
offices. They, and the community, can well be proud 
of the building now under construction. 





at the regular city election, approved a bond 

issue of $500,000 for the construction of a build- 
ing for the use of the Denver Bureau of Public 
Welfare. 

About a year before the election took place the 
Mayor of the City and County of Denver had ap- 
pointed a City Planning Commission to study the 
municipal building needs of Denver. This committee 
recommended eleven bond issue proposals for either 
new buildings or improvemeht of existing municipal 
facilities. As an example, there was a suggested bond 
issue for the erection of a new public library, building 
of a concert hall, and the erection of an art museum. 
The final vote indicated that 51,682 Denver citizens 
were in favor of the Denver Bureau of Public Welfare 
bond issue and 29,117 against. The majority votes for 
the Denver Bureau of Public Welfare bond proposal 
were far in excess of any other of the bond issues. 


(}: May 20, 1947, the voters of Denver, Colorado, 


Poor Housinc 


_ Denver Bureau of Public Welfare, like many 
other county departments of public welfare in the 
country, has been housed in unsatisfactory quarters. 
In fact, the building. we are now using was built in 
1889. It is a three-story, non-fireproof building with 
a damp basement. The Intake Department occupies 
two floors in a part of the adjacent Denver General 
Hospital. 


Applicants must climb down a steep flight of steps 
to the basement in order to apply for service or assist- 
ance. When they have their intake interview they 
must not only climb this flight of steps, but another 
flight in order to get to the Intake Department. Obvi- 
ously this one fault alone is extremely serious since 
so many applicants are ill, crippled or feeble. But 
even more serious is the fact that about 150 of the 
staff members are crowded into a non-fireproof build- 


ing with steep stairways and inadequate exits. 

The Denver Bureau of Public Welfare and its 
Advisory Board began its campaign for a new build- 
ing about eight months before the city election. The 
next step was to get the endorsement and backing 
of the City Planning Commission. This was not too 
difficult. Members of the Advisory Board and City 
Planning Commission were, to put it mildly, shocked 
when they saw the inadequate, dangerous, and ineffi- 
cient housing conditions under which the staff was 
working. 

After these two groups had given their sanction, 
the Denver Bureau of Public Welfare used every 
possible means to put the situation before the public. 
The daily press, the neighborhood newspapers, some 
of the prominent weeklies and the radio were ex- 
tremely sympathetic after their representatives had 
actually seen the type of buildings being used. The 
Advisory Board was most helpful. A subcommittee 
in charge of the building project was appointed. 
These members used every means known to good 
community organization in interpreting the needs 
of a new building. 

The City Planning Commission had arranged for 
radio time for all of the various proposals, and the 
Denver Bureau of Public Welfare was given its share 
of this time on the air. 


StarF Was AcTIvE 


EMBERS OF THE staff were extremely active. Not 
Minty did they secure additional radio time but 
made appearances before various city groups. About 
this time a double quartet was formed and became 
popular not only on the air but before all of the 
city groups before which they appeared. 

Then another problem presented itself. We had 
no money to secure an architect. With the help of 
the Denver Bureau Advisory Board one of the leading 
architects of the city agreed to donate his services. 


An analysis showed that we were using 22,000 
square feet of space excluding stairways and corridors. 
The plans as drawn, on the basis of our needs, indi- 
cated a need for 59,000 net square feet and the new 
building was designed to meet this need. 

The estimated cost at the time was $500,000. Un- 
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fortunately, rising costs of materials have made it 
necessary to revise our plans although we are still 
going to have a building constructed to meet the 
needs of the department. 

The entire building has been planned according 
to the functions and operations of the department of 
public welfare. These have been studied in terms of 
space requirements, the separation or inter-relation- 
ships of various divisions, availability to the general 
public and need for special requirements. Of course, 
secondary factors influencing the plan are budget, 
site and orientation. 

With the exception of two functions, the need is, 
essentially, for office space similar to that found in 
the typical commercial office building. The two 
special requirements are a waiting room for clients 
of the Department of Public Welfare and a lecture 
room for staff meetings of the Hospital, the Health 
Department, and the Department of Public Welfare. 


Orrice ARRANGEMENTS 


T Was FouND that certain divisions could function 
l more efficiently with the space divided into rela- 
tively small units. Others, such as the adminis- 
trative and executive offices, are best housed in space 
more nearly typical of the average office building. 
The smaller units, offices for case workers, must be 
close to both the waiting room and the administrative 
offices. The plan developed with the above factors 
determining space relationship. 

The long, narrow, four-storied wing houses case 
workers. A broader six-storied unjt is for admin- 
istrative offices with executive offices on the upper 
two floors. The waiting room is on the ground floor, 
being a separate one-storied wing having direct access 
to the interviewing offices on the ground floor of the 
case workers’ wing. The lecture room, again a single- 
storied unit, is so located that its use will not inter- 
fere with business in any other part of the building. 

Because the major part of the building is given 
over to office space, possible future organizational 
changes or changes in use will present few problems. 
Repartitioning, where and when necessary, can be 
done in any portion of both the four-story and the 
six-story wings. 

Low cost and availability determined the selection 
of reinforced concrete for the structural system and 
plan. Flexibility and poor soil conditions were the 
factors that led to the selection of a cantilevered 
floor system for the main wings. Two rows of re- 
inforced concrete columns, one on either side of the 


corridor, carry the cantilevered concrete floors pro- 
jecting out to the exterior walls and beyond to act 
as sun shades. The columns will rise from a single, 
continuous spread footing designed so that the entire 
structure will “float” to eliminate unequal settling. 

The general treatment of the building has resulted 
directly from both the function and structure; for 
example, the absence of exterior columns and the 
almost identical room, one after the other, results in 
continuous strip of windows, shaded by the extended 
floor above. Because the cantilevered floor slab must 
be thick at the supports and may be quite thin at 
its extremes, it is possible to maintain a relatively 
low ceiling in the corridor with a fairly high ceiling 
at the exterior wall where high wiridows are desir- 
able so that day light will carry across the room to 
the corridor wall. 

Brick was selected as a finish material, both for 
exterior and interior walls, with all structural con- 
crete members exposed. The use of brick as an 
interior finish material integrates the building as a 
whole, at the same time reducing maintenance to a 
minimum. Flooring will be asphalt tile, with, pos- 
sibly, cork tile or some similar material in the wait- 
ing room and executive offices. 


REcEPTION Room 


— AND reception are located in the waiting 
room, a space 48 by 40 feet with a 14-foot ceiling. 
The room opens to the south on a landscaped garden 
where clients may wait in pleasant weather. Seating 
for 100 people will be provided and arranged in 
groups, most of which will overlook the garden. 

The arrangement is so set up that clients will pro- 
ceed from the waiting room to the interview rooms 
on the same floor and, on completion of the inter- 
view, out through a separate exit eliminating the con- 
fusion of cross traffic. The interview rooms, on the 
ground floor of the four-story wing housing case 
workers, are approximately 8 by 10 feet. At the 
south end of the wing is located a seminar room 
with a seating capacity of 30 to 40 people. 

Offices for case workers are 10 by 12 feet with 
space for four workers; a supervisor’s office is between 
each two case workers’ rooms. The seminar room 
on the ground floor is repeated on each floor above. 

We have been especially fortunate in having a good 
architect who made a real study of our needs and 
who was interested in designing a building to meet 
the needs of the welfare department, combining it 
with dignity and simplicity of design. 
































Are Family Allowances on the Way? 


by J. BENJAMIN BEYRER 
Assistant Professor of Social Work 
Florida State University 


nantly agricultural era; today our economy is 

predominantly urban. In that change have 
come a multitude of problems—one of which is the 
fostering, maintaining or restoring of family sta- 
bility. Formerly the family was a satisfactory eco- 
nomic unit as well as a social unit. The cost of 
clothing and feeding children was small, and many 
of their needs were met from within the family’s own 
production of goods and services. 

Children had economic value in those days. Within 
a few years after their birth they were performing 
useful chores that equalled or exceeded the cost of 
their care. Having and raising children was a profit- 
able business. Now in our city-dwelling and mech- 
anized rural society it seldom is. With the best of 
social and health reasons in mind we have enacted 
legislation regulating child labor. Present day Betty 
and Johnny have few or no chores to perform, and 
they spend more of each year for more of their child- 
hood in school. 

The family economic security once contributed by 
the labor of children is largely a thing of the past. 
The cost of educating and rearing a child has in- 
creased astronomically. Family Allowances are a 
means of maintaining family stability. The United 
States is the only major industrial nation in the 
world still without such a system. 


N° SO LONG AGO we were living in a predomi- 


DistRIBuTIVE JUSTICE 


amiLy ALLowances? What does the term mean? 
Foe even all social and public welfare workers are 
familiar with it. Briefly, it is a system of periodic 
payments to anyone who has the care, custody and 
maintenance of a child. It has been called by its 
detractors a “baby bonus,” a “diaper dole,” a system 
for producing more cannon fodder, an indiscriminate 
subsidy to the birth of more defectives. Those who 
believe in its great social values have referred to 
Family Allowances as a “children’s charter,” “the 
greatest single reform since the adoption of free 
education,” “salaries for mothers,” while some think 
it might best be called a system of distributive justice. 

Dramatically we had presented to us not long ago 
in the ‘newspapers of Florida the pitiful story of 
parents who wished to give away and get rid of 


their seven children, because they’ no longer could 
endure their inability to meet the minimum basic 
needs of these children. The plan which is proposed 
will guarantee the minimum basic needs of all chil- 
dren. : 

Children have more than a dollars and cents value 
to their parents. They mean so much in joy, love, 
and downright fun. But, we must be realistic—the 
more parents think about the welfare and future of 
their children, the cost of their education and nurture, 
the less likely they are to have them. Nearly every- 
one knows that the number of persons in the Amer- 
ican family grows smaller and smaller. Why? Be- 
cause most young couples are confronted with a vol- 
untary choice of poverty for the sake of children. 
The use of artificial and natural means of achieving 
planned parenthood is believed to have become more 
widespread. 


Insures EssENTIALS 


7 PHILOSOPHY OF Family Allowances is supported 
in the federal income tax exemptions for children. 
However, it is unfortunate that at present those with 
incomes in the higher brackets get the greater tax 
savings. Those families of low income derive almost 
no tax relief from the federal exemptions for depend- 
ents. Our existing old age and survivors’ insurance 
program, benefiting only those over sixty-five or the 
survivors of persons who had covered employment is 
available to only a fraction of our population. It does 
not meet the need of the great mass of employed 
parents in caring for their children. 

Family Allowances will meet the hazard of pro- 
viding properly for the maintenance of children by 
placing a floor under a family’s costs of child care. 
They are not meant to provide more than limited 
and partial support. They are a reward to those who 
perpetuate our country. Proper care of the coming 
generation insures the greatest asset for the future our 
state and nation can possess—a healthy and educated 
youth. Family Allowances will insure for every child 
the basic, essential, staples of life—food and clothing. 

With Family Allowances we also gain anti-depres- 
sion insurance. Consumer purchasing power is in-. 
creased and stabilized. In a period of widespread 
unemployment there will be less totally decreased 
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earnings. With the same total family income the fam- 
ily without children can easily maintain twice as 
high a level of living as that family with three or 
more children, or can accumulate savings. Produc- 
tivity is the basis for present day wages and salaries. 
Wage rates are based on a man’s work and not in 
the size of his family. To a degree Family Allow- 
ances adjust income to the number of dependents. 

It is common knowledge that families at the bot- 
tom of the income ladder have more children than 
those on the higher rungs. This has disturbing pos- 
sibilities on the size and quality of future generations. 
To be sure, the slice of security is wafer thin for the 
families in which a large number of the children 
that will be our future generation are growing up. 


Repuces INEQUALITY 


HE SINGLE MAN who is a tool and die maker, or 

farmer, or mason’s helper works side by side with 
the man who is the father of five children, yet each 
receives the same wages. In fact, the real wages of 
the man with a large number of dependents may be 
considerably less than those of the wage earner who 
has no children or whose wife is employed outside 
the home. “From the social and national point of 
view the man who undertakes the responsibility of 
rearing new citizens under decent standards is more 
deserving, and from the financial point of view, he 
bears too great a burden.” Family Allowances are 
a means of cutting down the high spots and filling 
in the valleys of these burdens; they are a means of 
smoothing out inequality. Those parents who con- 
tribute the life blood of our country and state are 
entitled to the nation’s help in reducing their unequal 
handicap. 


In our country during World War II, family allow- 
ances were paid for wives and children of servicemen, 
without any means test, without any proof of need, 
but merely by virtue of being the wives and children 
of a serviceman. The tremendous social gain that 
this represented has temporarily been lost. It must 


be followed up. 


This is not a hair-brained idea dreamed up by an 
impractical social worker or professor. Family Allow- 
ances paid for all children is a democratic ‘system, 
and as it makes possible more equitable distribution 
of the pay for goods and services it is a religious pre- 
cept. No realistic parent will be encouraged to pro- 
duce additional children for the small benefit of $7 
a month. Neither Canada or any other country using 
Family Allowances found any increase in its birth 





*R. B. Curry, “Family Allowances in Canada,” Public Welfare, 
March 1948, p. 50. 


rates attributable to this system of bénefits. 

That the idea has already been accepted in principle 
in our country is illustrated by the payment of addi- 
tional salary for additional dependents by The Colum- 
bia Conserve Company and Bennington College 
among others. We tax the bachelor and spinster for 
the support of public schools, playgrounds, and school 
lunches though they have no children. 


The Hansen Report released by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board mentions Family Allowances 
as one of the definite steps needed in our country to 
maintain a high level of consumption and production. 
Now, for reasons which need not be considered here, 
it is quite customary for our country to follow other 
nations about forty years later in enacting social 
legislation. But, that social lag has now about ex- 
hausted its forty year delay. The time has come for 
one of our states to take the action that will eventually 
bring our Federal Government into the scene. 


Finance PLans 


E MAY EXPECT the same steps in social progress 
W.. be followed in obtaining Family Allowances 
that our states and nation pursued in moving to un- 
employment compensation, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind and others. Therefore, we may 
expect that first one state, and then several others 
will adopt plans for Family Allowances, and event- 
ually our Federal Government will participate. Wis- 
consin, Illinois, California, Indiana have scored not- 
able firsts in social legislation. There is no reason that 
Florida should not be added to this historically honor- 
able list. 


The country to the immediate north of us, our 
good neighbor, Canada, has had Family Allowances 
in effect since 1945. Mexico has Family Allowances. 
In Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Norway, Rumania, Russia, Spain, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lumbia, and Uruguay there are systems of Family 
Allowances.? England's system of Family Allowances 
is now in operation. 

Not only does the writer wish to propose a system 
of Family Allowances for Florida, but the author is 
going to place his head on the block so to speak, 
by suggesting some additional tax sourcés to finance 
the plan. As nearly as can be estimated at present, 
not all of these taxes would be necessary to finance 
Family Allowances. The additional sources are sug- 
gested so as to provide some alternatives. 





*United States Department of Labor, Family Allowances in 
Various Countries 1944-45, Bulletin Number 853, Washington, 
1945. pp. 1-21. 














FAMILY ALLOWANCES | 


Some teatures ot the system would be: 

1. First, it is proposed that the State of Florida pay 
$7 a month as a Family Allowance for each child 
under the age of sixteen. 

2. There would be no means test. 

3. To be eligible the children of the grantee or 
payee must be in regular school attendance between 
the ages of six and sixteen except during vacation 
periods, unmarried, and living in Florida, and have 
resided in Florida for one year preceding application. 
The latter requirement is necessary in view of Flor- 
ida’s transient population. 

4. Payment will be made only to a parent or 
relative providing maintenance for the child. Ordi- 
narily this will be the mother. 

5. Administration of the system will be vested in 
the State Welfare Board. This agency is chosen 
because it is already familiar with meeting human 
needs from public funds, and with the verification of 
eligibility. The Florida Industrial Commission is sug- 
gested as an alternative administrative agency. 

6. It is granted that the cost of maintaining a 
child of fourteen is greater than caring for one aged 
two, but the program takes a long term view of 
fifteen years, and the benefits are not expected to 
meet the total cost of child raising. It is also true 
that in the family of six children or so, the cost of 
maintaining the fifth and six child is probably less 
than that of the first children by virtue of handed 
down clothing, school books, and toys. Nevertheless, 
the program has among its purposes that of rewarding 
parents, and the tenth child is as valuable an asset 
to the state as the first. By keeping the flat scale of 
$7 monthly per child, administrative problems and 
costs are greatly reduced. 

7. The benefits are presumed to be used directly 
or indirectly for children and we may rest assured 
that in ninety-nine per cent or more of our families 


they will be. 


8. Our low ADC grants can be supplemented by: 


the $7 monthly family allowance. 


9. How the money will be spent is a question that 
no doubt has arisen in the minds of many. Since 
Family Allowances provided from funds raised by 
taxation represent a transfer of purchasing power 
from those of higher income, who will pay a large 
part of the new taxes, to those of lower income, who 
will pay none or only a small part of the new taxes, 
this will mean that the money will be spent on the 
necessities of life. From the experience of many 
other countries we can be certain that there will be 
increased purchases of milk, clothing, better housing, 
school books, medical care, footwear, and the more 


nutritious foods such as meats, cereals, fresh and 
frozen vegetables and fruits. For some it may mean 
a raincoat and for others children’s books that they 
might otherwise never even see. 

All children in the state who are eligible will 
receive the benefit regardless of the income of the 
family. This means for example, that a family with 
an annual income of $15,000 and one child would 
receive a family allowance in one year amounting to 
$84, and might easily pay additional taxes to support 
the program amounting to $300 a year. The family 
with an annual cash income of $800 and one child 
would also receive a family allowance of $84 a year 
and perhaps pay no additional taxes to support the 
program, or taxes so low that $5 would be a more 
likely figure. 


No Means Test 


Y ELIMINATING the means test the program becomes 
B available to all. There is no stigma of relief or 
being only for the needy. The children of Judy 
O’Grady and the Colonel’s lady receive equal bene- 
fits under the program. Eligibility is terminated by 
leaving school, attaining the age of sixteen, moving 
away from the state, death, or marriage. 

There is more likelihood that the benefit will go 
directly to the child when the mother is the payee. 
The mother will seem more rewarded for her efforts, 
and the income to the mother may add to her status 
in the family group and make for more family sta- 
bility. The father or other relative within the first 
degree of blood relationship may be grantee or payee. 


The State and District Welfare Boards are already 
acquainted with the requirements of federal grants- 
in-aid, and it is hoped that federal participation will 
soon become a part of the system. The State Welfare 
Board also has field or unit offices in every county 
of the state. The State and District Welfare Boards 
are already providing services to people without a 
means test, for example, child welfare services and 
adoption services, 


A simple application form would be filed with the 
District Welfare Board which issues to the grantee 
a booklet of coupons or checks redeemable in cash. 
This booklet contains the simple terms under which 
pyaments cease as mentioned in a preceding para- 
graph. The booklet will have one coupon for each 
month. The date of each coupon will be the monthly 
anniversary of birth. By using a booklet of checks 
or coupons the expense of monthly check mailing is 
avoided. The book of coupons can be issued for one 
year or five years or whatever length of time is 
practicable. 
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The program should have administrative costs not 
exceeding one per cent of the benefits paid. Verifica- 
tion of birth and the other requirements can proceed 
after application. The program assumes that most 
people are honest when dealing with their govern- 
ment. Penalties for intentional fraudulent use will 
be provided. 


Tax Basis 


HERE ARE 582,589 children in Florida under the 

age of sixteen according to the Seventh Census 
of the State of Florida.? While less than this number 
attend school, it is to be hoped that one of the 
social accomplishments of the program will be that 
all children under sixteen will remain in school. 
There will be less necessity for parents to feel that 
they must have the earnings of children in this age 
group. At $7 a month this means a total cost of 
approximately $4,000,000 a month. This will include 
the administrative costs, because not all of the chil- 
dren under sixteen will be eligible; some will not 
have resided for one year in the state, some will be 
married, and some of the parents in the upper income 
brackets will probably not bother to make applica- 
tion: for the benefits. 

There has never been a popular tax. No tax will 
be agreeable to many people. Any new form of 
taxation must be considered the lesser of several evils. 
With the help of Wilson K. Doyle* it is proposed 
that the program be financed from the general rev- 
enues of the state which will be increased by some 
of these means: 

1. Better collection of existing taxes, particularly 
the intangibles tax. 

2. Reduced cost of tax collection and administra- 
tion. 


3. A tax of fifteen per cent on all hotel, tourist . 


court, and rooming house bills that exceed $3 per day 
per person. The same tax will apply to all rentals 
for less than six months’ duration that exceed $75 
per month per family unit. 

4. A specific sales tax on luxury items, such as 
beer by the bottle and bottled soft drinks. 

5. An increase in the existing state inheritance tax. 

6. A state gross income tax of one per cent on 
personal income with an exemption of $2,500 for 
married persons and $1,000 for single persons. This 
tax to be one-fourth of one per cent on manufac- 
turing, wholesale, and corporate income. A consti- 
tutional amendment will be necessary to impose this 





*Commissioner of Agriculture, The Seventh Census of the State 
of Florida, Tallahassee, 1945. pp. 64-67. 

“Head of the Department of Public Administration, Florida 
State University. 


tax. 

In conclusion, it can be pointed out that while 
the United States has trailed many years behind the 
other countries of the world in social legislation, the 
day has come for us to adopt Family Allowances. 
And in the same historical perspective, as Florida 
and several other states inaugurate programs of Fam- 
ily Allowances, then the Federal Government will 
participate in the program and give the help of that 
government’s greater power to levy and collect taxes. 


Variep BENEFITS 


OR THE PARENTS, there are many possibilities, both 

material and spiritual, of which we can name but 
a few. For those parents who have willingly sacri- 
ficed many things that they might legitimately have 
had in order that their children might have adequate 
food, shelter and medical care, allowances would 
release a part of their income for their own use for 
things which are beyond the bare necessities of life. 
Perhaps greater than anything else, there would be 
hope and courage for the future. Thus, they might 
have a share in the full life. 

For society, there are the benefits of good citizen- 
ship, community health, cooperation and prosperity. 
There is the possibility that the proper number of 
children in each family may produce a better bal- 
anced community and react favorably on the general 
prosperity of the community. There is the possi- 
bility of saving part of the enormous sums society 
now pays to meet its health bills, its juvenile delin- 
quency and its poverty bills. It is time to match 
modern knowledge with the appropriate action.’ Let 
us bring our social legislation into balance with scien- 
tific achievement. A brighter world awaits our chil- 
dren. 





A SOUND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 84) 


and face the assembly to answer their questions; some 
of her ideas conflicted with the opinions they had had, 
but she had proved herself to be an authority on the 
subject, and she explained away their objections. 
Calmly and proudly assured, in the pride that can 
come to a woman only through her children, she led 
the thinking of the meeting. All knew something of 
her history, and all knew that her children rose up and 
called her blessed. The caseworker sat there quietly, 
but with a pride equal to that of Mrs. Fairbanks for it 
was her family, too. She sat there secure in the knowl- 
edge that never would she have to convince that com- 
munity of “Public Assistance Expenditures as a Sound 
Investment.” 
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Application of the Fair Hearing Process 


by HELEN L. ALLEN, Supervisor 
Special Services Division 


City and County Public Welfare Department 


San Francisco, California 


it has operated in California is destined for 
revision as the result of the November 2, 1948 

vote on a constitutional amendment only time will 
tell. The mere contemplation of such an eventuality 
gives us pause and like all things that become precious 
when one considers the possibility of losing them, we 
find that the process of fair hearing in California 
has been refined to a degree which encompasses the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law. As we review 
the program, we realize that we have arrived at an 
evaluation which reveals a constructive piece of 
work through a tempering of the tools of legislation. 
Considerable latitude is provided under the Social 
Security Act in the matter of fair hearing. A state 
plan for old age assistance, aid to the blind, or aid 
to dependent children is required by the Federal 
law to provide for granting to any individual whose 
claim for such assistance is denied, an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before such state agency. Such a 
requirement leaves with the states the opportunity or 
responsibility of determining by law and/or regula- 
tion the person or persons who will act on behalf of 
the state agency in the conduct of the fair hearing. 


Wits OR NoT THE fair hearing procedure as 


Concepts DEFINED 


HE Sociat Security Act further leaves to state juris- 
joe the definition of fair hearing. A dictionary 
definition will not suffice in spelling out the pattern 
to be followed although some guidance is gained 
therefrom as evidenced by the description of “fair” 
as “characterized by frankness, honesty, impartiality, 
or candor; open; upright; free, or based upon that 
which is free from suspicion or bias; equitable; just; 
affording no undue advantage.” “Hearing” is defined 
as “a listening to facts and evidence for the sake of 
adjudication; ‘a session of a court for considering 
proofs and determining issues.” 


The refining of such concepts as are set forth in the 
Social Security Act varies somewhat from state to 
state. We believe that a study of the refining of 
federal requirements in California sets a pattern’ in 
which there is little wanting. 

In California, provision for a fair hearing is set 


forth in the Welfare and Institutions Code. Under 


California law each applicant for or recipient of aid 
is guaranteed the right to appeal for a fair hearing 
before a hearing officer of the State Social Welfare 
Board. This Board is composed of seven members, 
appointed by the Governor with concurrence of the 
Senate for four year staggered terms. The appeal may 
be directed against any action or lack of action on 
the part of the county with which the applicant or 
recipient is dissatisfied. 

Thus, while we find the designation of the person 
or persons who will conduct fair hearings in Calli- 
fornia to be a matter of statute, the definition of fair 
hearing is established by policy and, as set forth in 
the State Manual of Policies and Procedures, is “the 
proceeding in which the State Social Welfare Board 
weighs all evidence and arguments concerning the 
point at issue and any other pertinent information 
presented by the parties concerned and the inde- 
pendent State Department of Social Welfare investi- 
gation.” - 


Fre Briers 


OING BEYOND A mere defining of responsibility in 
6 the matter of fair hearing, the State Department 
of Social Welfare has outlined the philosophy which 
it is anticipated will be adopted by those workers 
concerned with the processing of appeals. Such phi- 
losophy as it appears in the State Manual of Policies 
and Procedures specifies, “Effective operation of the 
right of appeal safeguards the interests of both the 
individual and the county. At the same time it serves 
to support and strengthen proper and efficient admin- 
istration of public assistance. The right of appeal, 
therefore, constitutes an integral part of the demo- 
cratic administration of public assistance. As such 
it merits the intelligent understanding and sincere 
support of all who are concerned with California’s | 
administration of the program.” 

To carry out the legal provisions within the philo- 
sophical structure, the State Department of Social 
Welfare has, through regulation, provided for the 
securing of all available evidence on the point at issue 
through a joint effort of state and county workers. 
These persons are directed to assist the appellant in 
gathering information which will provide the State 
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Social Welfare Board with an unbiased report of the 
facts in the case. The material obtained through such 
an investigation, plus the written contention of the 
parties involved, that is, the appellant and the county, 
is compiled into a brief by the state staff. 


Such a brief, accompanied by citations from the 
Welfare and Institutions Code, Attorney General opin- 
ions, and State policies as they bear on the point 
at issue, is presented to the State Social Welfare Board 
and to the parties involved in the matter of appeal. 
Sufficient time is allowed to enable the parties to 
review the brief and prepare a refutation. Provision 
is made for the offering of additional evidence at the 
time of the hearing, with the requirement that a 
copy of such evidence be available to both parties and 
the understanding that, should evidence be introduced 
at the time of the hearing by either party in the 
absence of the other, the hearing will be continued 
until the second party is made aware of the new 
evidence. 


StipuLATED APPEALS 


ow THE processing of appeals, it was discovered 
that situations frequently arose in which the 
county and state concurred, with the appellant in his 
specific request, but because of regulation the situation 
could be rectified only on order of the State Social 
Welfare Board. A policy therefore came into being 
providing for stipulated appeals in cases in which 
the county, finding itself in agreement with the ap- 
pellant that an adjustment should be made, may 
seek the concurrence of the State Department of 
Social Welfare, and on receipt of such concurrence 
effect the indicated adjustment. 


This procedure has resulted in reducing the number 
of appeals heard by the State Social Welfare Board, 
which is not only highly desirable from a financial 
standpoint but has saved many an appellant from 
the disturbing emotional experience of carrying his 
complaint to an appeal hearing. Such adjustments, 
in combination with adjustments possible within the 
area of county jurisdiction, have, in addition to de- 
creasing the number of hearings before the Board, 
resulted in those appeals which are heard being 
reduced in most instances to requests for adjust- 
ments that would be directly in opposition to law or 
policy, or requests which involve interpretation of 
situations peculiar to the particular case and which 
therefore fall into the area of opinion. 

A study of the action of the State Social Welfare 
Board indicates that after careful deliberation the 
Board is unable to grant the appeal approximately 
50 per cent of the time. Disposition of cases by the 


Board during a two year period terminating in July, 
1948, shows: 


Aid 
Old Age Blind to Needy 
Disposition Security Aid Children Total 
Granted 115 20 12 147 
Denied 139 15 11 165 
Dismissed ll 1 3 15 
Total 265 36 26 327 


Considering the sifting or screening of cases which 
occurs before an appeal reaches the Board, it is not 
surprising that more than 50 per cent of the appeals 
have been denied. 

The board members have demonstrated not only 
that they are well informed in the matter of law 
and policy but have evidenced an earnest endeavor to 
follow such law and policy while maintaining a 
sympathetic understanding of the appellant’s problem 
to which the law and policy have been applied as 
liberally as possible. On occasion, when a policy has 
been found to result in hardship or inequity, the 
Board, which is the policy forming group, has adopted 
revised regulations to correct the policy. Thus the 
appeal «process in California has offered, as a by- 
product, a means of reviewing the practical applica- 
tion of state policy and of pointing up desirable legis- 
lative changes. 


ConstTrucTIVE ExpErRIENCE SOUGHT 


HE MANNER OF preparation of appeal material and 
Tae presentation of such material to the State 
Social Welfare Board had long been a matter of 
concern to the Director of the San Francisco Public 
Welfare Department. In the fall of 1943, he pre- 
sented to and developed with a state representative 
a plan which was aimed at overcoming practices 
which he recognized had too long made the fair 
hearing process a destructive experience for both 
parties to the appeal, as well as falling far short of 
the goal of providing a full and impartial report of 
facts to the State Social Welfare Board. Too long the 
relationship between the appellant and county had 
been one of plaintiff and defendant; too long the atti- 
tude of the county had been that its action must be 
defended regardless of the consequence; too long had 
such defense been based only on the information 
already contained in the case record, without the 
benefit of additional investigation concerning the 
point at issue; and too long had the human equation 
been ignored through lack of attention, in many 
cases, to the inability of the appellant to articulate 
his situation and the failure to offer him the assist- 
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ance and assurance so necessary in his disturbed, 
emotional state. 

Mr. Ronald H. Born, Director of the City and 
County of San Francisco, recognizing’ that such an 
approach not only defeated the spirit of the law but 
disregarded the anxieties of the individual and the 
casework principles which make possible a satisfac- 
tory work relationship between the appellant and 
caseworker, undertook to establish a plan of opera- 
tion aimed at correcting the situation through pro- 
viding a constructive rather than a destructive ex- 
perience for all parties concerned. 

The first consideration required a complete accept- 
ance of the basic fact that a certain proportion of the 
complaints would be warranted, arising from the 
incidence of error which is to be found in any large 
administrative operation. The decks were thus cleared 
for an objective approach to the entire subject of 
complaints. A plan of operation was formulated 
under which the county would be provided an oppor- 
tunity to review the record, interview the appellant, 
and complete such collateral investigation as might 
be necessary to determine whether an error had oc- 
curred which might be corrected. Then it could be 
determined whether further explanation of law and 
regulation would provide satisfactory interpretation 
to the appellant, or whether the situation, failing to 
be covered by adjustment or interpretation, would 
require a hearing by the State Social Welfare Board. 


APPELLANT ASSISTED 


[ HAS BEEN shown over the past few years of experi- 
ence that this step in the procedure has corrected 
many of the objectionable features of the earlier proc- 
ess, since the appellant is provided an opportunity of 
reviewing his complaint with a worker other than 
the one involved in the transaction. (A special unit 
was established to handle all cases of appeal.) Full 
recognition could thus be given to a consideration 
that the very fact of complaint indicates the involve- 
ment of a disturbed individual who felt an injustice 
had been done, and in addition to any economic con- 
sideration, required special sympathetic counseling 
and understanding. This step in the procedure fur- 
ther recognized the human element through effecting 
adjustments wherever errors were discovered, thereby 
eliminating the need for a hearing before the State 
Social Welfare Board, which, since many appellants 
feel called upon to appear in person, was a further 
strain on the already over-taxed emotion of the indi- 
vidual. 

The second step in the procedure, designed for 
those cases in which no adjustment was possible, 


brought into play the cooperative effort by state and 
county workers to assist the appellant in securing 
evidence on the point at issue. This was accomplished 
through a plan whereby the state and county workers, 
in interview with the appellant and in the sharing 
of indicated collateral investigation, established the 
concept in the appellant’s mind that the state and 
county alike, and together, stood ready to assist 
through an impartial investigation, the end result 
of which would provide the State Social Welfare 
Board with the facts necessary for a fair determina- 
tion of the issue. . 

This step has served to eliminate the earlier prac- 
tice of disturbed recipients and applicants seeking 
assistance of state representatives in the belief that 
county representatives were working in opposition to 
their interests. This plan of operation has made 
possible, through interpretation and adjustment, the 
reduction in the number of appeals heard by the 
State Social Welfare Board by almost 50 per cent 
through withdrawal, adjustment, or stipulation, as 
may be seen from the following numerical picture 
of two years of appeal work in the City and County 
of San Francisco terminating July 1, 1948. 


















































Appeals Pending on July 1, 194600 13 
i eeaenaee een ar” 131 
OAS ‘ 110 
ANB 9 
APSB 4 
ANC 8 
Circumstances Causing Action Complained of _.131 
Excess personal property 24 
Amount of deduction of income 48 
Amount of deduction of community income 6 
Undetermined income.» 3 
Allowance for Special Needs. 2 
Transfer of Assets to Qualify. 1 
A BIN inlcececnscnigncirtinateasiesinnsacibiagelibeia 4 
Residence .... 16 
Degree of Blindness 7 
Citizenship e 3 
Miscellaneous 17 
Disposition of Appeals... 127 
Withdrawn 4S 
Adjusted 37 
Appeals Stipulated (SDSW concurrence)... 10 
Appeals Heard 65 
County contention sustained in 
whole 52 





County contention sustained in part 6 
County contention not sustained... 5 
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I oS ge 
Appeals Pending on July 1, 1948.00 «17 


Just as the State Social Welfare Board has been 
able to evaluate the operation of regulations through 
cases coming before the Board for fair hearing, so 
the concentration of appeal work in one unit of the 
county department has provided for study of the 
nature of complaints to the end that local practice 
might be clarified and, when necessary, corrected. 
The listing of circumstances causing action com- 
plained of, as reported*in the foregoing table, pro- 
vides the index which will direct the administrator to 
possible weak spots within the agency. It is believed 
by those working in the program that the processing 
of appeals for fair hearing, as it has operated in the 
City and County of San Francisco, and which has 
recently become statewide through inclusion of many 
of the policy and procedural aspects in the State 
Manual of Policies and Procedures, satisfies the 
objective set forth by Charlotte Towle of “meeting 
need in a way which will be acceptable and therefore 
most helpful to the individual. . . .” 


Upon the operative date of the Article, January 1, 
1949, the director of the Department of Social Wel- 
fare “shall succeed to and be entitled to the possession 
and control of all county records, books, papers, 
equipment, and other personal property belonging 
to the state and used in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Aid to the Aged and Aid to the 
Blind under the Welfare and Institutions Code on 
that date, and upon request the County shall give 
the Director of Social Welfare possession of such 
records, books, papers, equipment, and other per- 
sonal property.” 

The grant of Old Age Assistance will be increased 
from $65 to $75 a month, and the grant of Blind 
Aid will be increased from $80 to $85 a month under 
this amendment. 


Eligibility requirements are liberalized markedly 
under Article XXV by: 


1. Including as eligible for Old Age Assistance per- 
sons between the ages of 63 and 65 years who have 
been resident in the state for at least ten years out 
of the last fifteen years. 


2. Increasing the value of personal property which 
may be retained, after deducting all encumbrances 
of record, from $600 to $1,500. 


3. Declaring as exempt from consideration as per- 
sonal property a policy or policies of life insurance 
in effect at least twelve months prior to application 
if the present surrender value does not exceed $1,000. 


4. Declaring as exempt from consideration as per- 
sonal property all jewelry, motor vehicles, internment 
plots or insurance for funeral or internment expenses 
or similar purposes, or contract rights connected 
therewith, and removing the present $500 ceiling cur- 
rently applicable to funeral trusts; i.e., funds placed 
in trust for funeral or internment expenses. 


5. Increasing the value of real property, less encum- 
brances of record, which may be retained by an 
applicant and his spouse from $3,500 assessed valua- 
tion to $7,000 assessed valuation through eliminating 
the present statute provision limiting the ownership 
of real property by spouses and, instead, placing real 
property ownership on an individual basis. (Assessed 
valuations on real property in California nominally 
represent about one-half of market value. At the 
present time, however, they range in some instances 
to as low as one-quarter or one-fifth of market value.) 
6. Determining that money received from the sale 
of real property shall be considered real property for 
a period of six months from the date of its receipt 
by the vendor. 


7. Prohibiting passage of any law which will restrict 
an applicant or recipient under Article XXV from 
securing and employing persons to represent them to 
secure the rights provided by Article XXV. 

8. Removing the responsibility of relatives for con- 
tributing to the support of applicants or recipients of 
Old Age Assistance or Blind Aid. 

It is now anybody’s guess as to how these changes 
will affect the administration of Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Aid in general, and the fair hearing process 
in California in particular. Theories have been ad- 
vanced that under Article XXV the advisory board 
appointed by the director of the State Department of 
Social Welfare may be the group designated to hear 
appeals pertaining to Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Aid. Other theorists indicate that the present State 
Social Welfare Board appointed by the governor will 
of necessity continue in the children’s programs, and 
specifically in the matter of hearing appeals pertain- 
ing to the Aid to Needy Children program, since 
Article XXV invalidates only those sections of the 
currently operating Welfare and Institutions Code 


which are in conflict with specific items of Article 
XXV. * 


Although it is true that the part the local depart- 
ment has taken in the processing of fair hearings 
has been deleted by the provisions of Article XXV, 
it is hoped by those interested in the welfare of the 
aged and blind that the spirit in which this work 
has been jointly carried on by state and county will 


be preserved. 
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News and Notes 





A Sitrver ANNIVERSARY 


ITH THE PUBLICATION of a special anniversary issue 
We Canadian Welfare, the Canadian Welfare 
Council is celebrating its 25th year. This special edi- 
tion tells the story of Canadian social welfare develop- 
ments since 1924. It is a well documented manual for 


students and research people, as well as a memory 
book for old timers. 


Some striking contrasts are drawn between the 
Canadian welfare conditions and services 25 years ago 
and today. The articles in this anniversary issue cover 
all areas of social welfare. A distinguished group of 
Canadian leaders headed by Mackenzie King, until 
recently Prime Minister of Canada, have written 
outstanding articles for this special edition. 

APWA congratulates the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil on its 25 years of service. 


AN InvesTMENT oF $15,184,156 


W: ARE GLAD TO Call the attention of public welfare 
administrators and all persons interested in the 
public welfare program to the annual report of the 
Chicago Department of Welfare. Alvin E. Rose, 
Commissioner, Chicago Department of Welfare, and 
his staff have issued a readable and interesting report. 
It is directed to the taxpayers of Chicago and explains 
how more than $15,000,000 was invested and the large 
dividends that the city has received as a result. 


Mr. Rose has made a sufficient number of copies 
available so that the report is being sent to members 
of the National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators. 


SoctaL Work YEAR Book 


HE Russe Sace Foundation has just published the 
Tite edition of the Social Work Year Book. This 
is published bi-annually as a concise encyclopedia 
descriptive of orgarfized activities in social work and 
related fields. Each edition is independent of the 
others and may thus be consulted without referring 
to earlier editions for background material. 

The present volume, like its predecessors, contains 
two main divisions. The first part consists of 79 
signed articles written by authors on various topics. 
These articles describe organized activities or pro- 
grams rather than individual agencies. Coverage has 
been restricted to the United States, except for three 
* articles, these on Canadian social work, international 


governmental social work, and international volun- 
tary social work. 

The second part of the volume consists of four 
directories of agencies whose programs are related 
to the subject matter in Part I. One directory lists 
21 international agencies, while another lists 63 federal 
agencies whose functions are within or related to the 
field of social work. The directory lists 430 voluntary 
organizations in the United States, and the last direc- 
tory includes 32 Canadian agencies. 

Copies of the publication may be obtained from the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 St., New York 
City. The price is $4.50. 


How Many Are We? 


CCORDING TO THE information released by the Divi- 
A sion of Statistics and Analysis of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, there were 48,700 persons employed 
in state and local public assistance agencies in this 
country in June 1948. This is the largest number of 
employees since December 1942 when this report 
series began. 

The number of employees in these agencies in- 
creased 1,700 between December 1947 and June 1948. 
About 6,800 employees are still provisional, temporary 
or emergency appointees. The separation rate of 13.1 
per 100 employees was the lowest in the. history of 
the reporting project. 

In June 1948 public assistance agencies had about 
27,500 executives and social workers, and 21,200 “other 
employees.” 

The number of vacant positions remains about the 
same (3,000) as it was six months ago. Thus, the 
total number of positions in public assistance agencies 
is equal to 51,700. 


Pusiic WELFARE IN Kansas 


HE 1947 session of the Kansas Legislature provided 
je a study should be made of the state and county 
social welfare activities in that state by the Kansas 
Legislative Council. The findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Council have now been published in a 
report entitled The Welfare Program. 

A committee on public welfare of the Council made 
@ serious and comprehensive study of the public wel- 
fare program in Kansas. Members of this committee 
also visited and studied the public welfare programs 
in states adjacent to Kansas. The following paragraph 
is taken from the report of the committee and ex- 
presses their opinion of the work done by the local 
agencies in Kansas: 


“It is the considered opinion of the committee, 
that the welfare program of Kansas on the whole 
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is well administered. Contrary to expectations, it 
was found that many of the objections and criti- 
cisms that had been heard were without founda- 
tion. The excellent job. being done in the county 
offices has been due, in the main, to the careful and 
efficient work of the directors and the county 
staffs. The case records reveal great effort exerted 
and painstaking work performed to carry out the 
law, and administer the program. On the whole, 
the workers interviewed revealed a sound and con- 
structive attitude toward their tasks, concern for 
the clients, loyalty to the agency and consideration 
of the public and the taxpayer.” 

It is interesting to note that the report recommends 
that the present two-man administrative board of 
the state agency be abolished and that administrative 
authority be conferred upon a single director. A 
policy making board would be appointed to assist this 
state director. 


“For THE FAMILY” 


TARTING WITH its first edition in January, the Penn- 
G sylvania Department of Public Assistance is issu- 
ing a new bi-monthly magazine for the staff members 
of the agency. Inside DPA was chosen from 341 sug- 
gestions received as the name of the new publication. 
The magazine goes to all those employed by the 
agency and is issued in an effort to give all staff per- 
sons a better understanding of their organization, 
news of the people in the agency, and to bring em- 
ployees “closer together.” Congratulations are extend- 
ed to Frank A. Robbins, Jr., Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance, and Robert C. 
Glenn, Editor, for an outstanding magazine. 


Bupcets FoR DEPENDENT FAMILIES 


N THE December 1948 issue, we called attention to a 
] report of the Heller Committee for Research in 
Social Economics of the University of California. At 
that time, we commented on 4 report the committee 
had issued entitled Food for Four Income Levels. The 
Heller Committee has now issued a report entitled 
Quantity and Cost Budgets for Dependent Families 
or Children. In this publication the Heller Committee 
attempts to set up a standard which will preserve the 
health and efficiency of a dependent family and enable 
its children to grow up among their neighbors without 
being stigmatized. At the same time, the budget at- 
tempts to stay within the limits of the support that a 
welfare agency may reasonably be expected to provide. 

Public welfare people, we believe, will be interested 
in this report concerning standards of public assistance. 
We suggest it as supplementary material to the report 


of APWA’s Committee on Assistance Standards 
which was published in the February issue of Pustic 
We rare. A copy of the Heller Committee report may 
be obtained from the University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California, for one dollar. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 

Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Since the 
March issue of Pustic WexFare, the following admin- 
istrators have been enrolled as Council members: 


Mr. E. D. Bidleman, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Mr. D. F. Ellen, Clarkston, Washington 

Miss Phoebe F. Fulls, Kinsley, Kansas 

Mr. Paul Heffley, Rochester, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Frank P. Innis, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Lawrence J. Irwin, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 
Miss Catherine Kannapel, Newton, Kansas 
Mr. Clarence O. Ohlsen, Towner, North Dakota 
Miss Rebecca Pennington, Covington, Georgia 
Mr. James B. Scanlon, Ishpeming, Michigan 
Mr. A. B. Stambach, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Violet Urquhart, Wallace, Idaho 

Mr. Louis W. Wegmann, Huntington, Indiana 
Mrs. C. R. West, Tunica, Mississippi 

Miss Florence M. Witmer, Clinton, Iowa 














UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Announces 


INSTITUTE IN 
SOCIAL INTERGROUP WORK 


For 
Practicing Members of Social Work Profession 
And Teachers of Community Organization 


June 20-24, 1949 


Announcements and Applications 
may be obtained upon request to 
School of Social Work, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 



































